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at modernising it, he should argue that the Ionic dialect,
though not used on the continent, continued to be perfectly
intelligible, then, my good sir, what call for recasting it ?
Nobody supposes that an antique form of language would be
objectionable per s<?, or that it would be other than solemn
and religious in its effect, so long as it continued to be in-
telligible. On the other hand, if he argues that it must
gradually have grown unintelligible or less intelligible (for
that the Ionic of Herodotus, m the age of Pericles, was very
different from the Homeric), in that case to whom would it be
unintelligible ? Why, to the Athenians, for example, or
to some people of continental Greece. But, on that sup-
position, it would have been exchanged for some form of
Attic or other continental Greek. To be Ionian by descent
did not imply the use of a dialect formed in Asia Minor.
And not only would heterogeneous forms of language have
thus crept into the " Iliad," but inevitably, in making these
changes, other heterogeneities in the substance would have
crept in concurrently. That purity and sincerity of Ionic
life which arrested the eye of Plato would have melted
away under such modern adulterations.

4. But another argument against the possibility of such
recasts is founded upon a known remarkable fact. It is
a fact of history, coming down to us from several quarters,
that the people of Athens were exceedingly discontented
with the slight notice taken of themselves in the cc Iliad."
Now, observe, already this slight notice is in itself one
argument of Homer's antiquity; and the Athenians did
wrong to murmur at so many petty towns of the Pelopon-
nesus being glorified while in their case Homer only gives
one line or so to Menestheus their chief. Let them be
thankful for getting anything. Homer knew what Athens
was in those days much better than any of us ; and surely
Glasgow or Liverpool could not complain of being left out of
the play in a poem on the Crusades. But there was another
case that annoyed the Athenians equally. Theseus, it is
well known, was a great scamp ; in fact, a very bad fellow
indeed. You need go no further than Ariadne (who, by
most traditions, hanged herself in her garters at Naxos) to
prove that. Now, Homer, who was determined to tell no